RICHELIEU
they had to support and pay the soldiers which they sent
to the army.
There was, then, in this new method of recruiting
conceived by Richelieu, the first outline of an organisation
in which military service imposed a patriotic duty on the
whole country. But this obligation was not yet regarded
as a personal and individual one: the province, or the city,
had to provide such and such a number of men, but, as
regards the men themselves, they had no power to coerce
them; for the soldier, service remained voluntary, and
whoever wished to do so could enlist. Nevertheless, in a
case of serious necessity, there were ways and means of
bringing about a response to the call. When, having taken
Corbie, the Spaniards had advanced as far as Pontoise,
the Cardinal issued an edict, signed by the King, which
obliged all merchants or artisans to close their places of
business and set free their apprentices. This meant,
from day to day, throwing upon the street and reducing
to want a considerable crowd of young men, which
the recruiting sergeants had but to intoxicate, with
wine and promises, in order to enlist them without much
difficulty.
To Richelieu likewise can be traced the creation of a
particular organism, as yet external to the army, but which
became, as a result, incorporated closely with it, that of
maintenance. In the old monarchic organisation the
commanders of companies and regiments were themselves
responsible for clothing, arming and equipping the
recruits. But the considerable duration of campaigns,
the distance between fields of action, and remote expedi-
tions, made clear the inadequacy, the dangers and also
the practical impossibilities of such a system. The same
man could not, at the same time, lead his troops, direct
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